THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
varied and how widespread was twelfth-century authorship.
Few centuries have been more articulate. Biographies and
dictionaries abound. Guide books to Paris, such as the
Dictionary-cum-Guide Book of John of Garland, and to Rome,
such as die anonymous Mirabilia Urbis Romae, and Master
Gregory on the Wonders of Rome, are many. Professor C. H.
Haskins has given an outline of the Mirabilia, which vividly
shows the strength and the weakness of twelfth-century topo-
graphical writing:
This extraordinary combination of fact and fable, pagan
and Christian, falls into three parts. The first, after describing
the foundation of Rome on the Janictllum by Janus, son of
Noah, lists its gates and arches, its baths, palaces, theatres, and
bridges, its Christian cemeteries, and the places where the
saints suffered martyrdom. The second comprises various
legends of the saints and emperors, especially legends of
statues, including the popular Salvatio Rome, a set of bells
attached to the statues of the several provinces on the Capitol
so as to give the alarm whenever the province revolted; the
philosophers Phidias and Praxiteles in the time of Tiberias;
the passion of the martyrs under Decius; and the foundation
of the three great churches by Constantine. The third part
takes the reader through the various quarters of the city and
points out the striking monuments, and the ancient traditions
connected with them.1
These, the author says, "we have read in old chronicles, and
have seen with our eyes, and have heard tell of ancient
men."
Above all, in the regard of posterity, the twelfth was a great
century of lyric poetry, and the famous, easy Goliardic metre
is brought to the perfection of its swift and pliant utterance.
1 op. cit., pp. 121,122.
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